








JUNINTA. GLLEGE BULLETIN 


Since her humble beginnings in a second- 
story room above the Brumbaugh print shop, 
Juniata has enjoyed one hundred years of good 
favor. This special issue of The Bulletin, 
derived from James H. Lehman's. production, 
Season_of Good Favor, but briefly explores 
those hundred years. 

Lehman’s work in sight aad sound is a 
sensitive, fast-moving portrayal of the early 
years of the College, her founders and first 
teachers, student ‘life and activities through 


the years, her personalities, and her nature- 


and character today. In its live presentation, it 
involves some 280-slides in both color and 
black and white, a thoughtfully -‘deliyered 
narration, -and superbly chosen background 
music. This pinblished: version is only ashadow 
-of that deeply moving experience. . 


Work began on Season last October. When ° 


all was done, Lehman had spent some three 
weeks on campus reviewing museum and, 
archive materials, conducting intérviews, and 
collecting and taking slides. His work also 
draws from Dr. Earl C. Kaylor’s soon-to-be 
published Juniata centennial history, from 
David Emmert’s Reniiniscences of Juniata 
College, and from Dr. C. C, Ellis. Juniata 
College: The finished product has beenon tour 
to alumni meetings and civic groups since 
February, having premiered on eprines 
January 31° 

Photographically, a number of substitu. 
tions have been made for this published ver- 
sion of Lehman’s work. Théy were made for 
purely technical reasons and, it is hoped, do. 
not affect the impact:of the endeavor. Without: 
further ado; then, let us all sit back and “boast 


ourselves a little” ‘on our century of good favor. 
Charles R. Pollock , 
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THE JUNIATA COLLEGE BULLETIN is 
published. eight times per ‘year (February, 
April, May, June, September, October; No- 
vember and December). Second Class Postage 
paid at Huntingdon, Pa. 16652. Send Form 
3579 to Juniata College, 17th and Moore 
Streets, Huntingdon, Pa: 16652. 

The BULLETIN is designed.and produced by 
the Offices of Alumni Affairs and Public Rela- 
tions: Charles R. Pollock, editor; Debra L: 
Peterson °74, assistant; Clayton’ N. Pheasant, 
director of alumni affairs; Chris Umble °74, 
‘ class notes editor; M. Jane Cook, Barbara M. 
Rowe and Mary Ellen Lloyd, editorial assis- 
tants. = ei 

Juniata College is an independent, privately 





supported, coeducational institution com- | 


mitted to providing a liberal arts education to 
‘qualified students regardless of sex, race, 

-religion, ereed or color. Its policies comply 
with the requirements of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title IX.of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, and all other applicable 
federal; state and local ‘statutes, regulations 
‘and guidelines. . 


Editor 
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| NORMAL SELECT SCHOOL. | 
~The undersigned will open a Normal | 
Select School in the Prierm™m Building, | 
Huntingdon a. The school year will |. 
consist of: 4 terms of 11 weeks each, be. | 


| gitning April 17th, Sep. 4th, Nov. 20th 
1876, and Feb. 12, 1877. | 
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ae _ TERMS : 
Me, fu! _ | Tuition for 11 weeks $6 50. 
aie Por less time, per week 6dets. 
Cn - | Boarding per week © 8.00. 





The patronage. of ail are solicited. | 
‘Special attention given to those desiring . 
.to teach. For further oe bee address, 

J. M. ZUCK, Box 50, Huntingdon Fa. 
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Season, Of Good ‘Favor 
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- Juniata College began in the imagination. 






of three Brumbaughs. They faced opposition j Su 
to their idea; for'they were Dunkers and their TI mar - 
brethren in the church feared higher educa- - gl 
tion. The Dunkers were farmers who avoided rT 
the world outside their own warm fellowship. cial 
They lived simply, believed the New Testa- ahi hi 
ment, and did what it said. Higher education ca a aose © 
- . would, they were sure, corrupt their young. | Ja eet 
They were called Dunkers because they ~ - eee : , 
baptized by immersion, a practice their oe 
neighbors thought peculiar. Their formal a ae 
name was the German Baptist Brethren. is ars 
Today they are the Church of the Brethren bt CAL 
and no longer fear higher education in the Ah 
least, but then they did. We 
And so these three. Brumbaughs pro- o 
ceeded cautiously. They were Dr. A: B.. s 
Brumbaugh, the first Dunker to hold a medi- g 
cal degree, his cousin, H. B., a pioneer 
Brethren publisher, and J. B., H. B.’s 
brother and assistant. Early in 1876 they 
asked young Jacob Zuck to come to Hunt- ee 
ingdon and start a school. Their offer was not a 
_ lucrative—a ‘school room in the Brumbaugh os Sree 
print shop, free lodging, and whatever in- NS WE ee 
come he could get from tuition—but Brother \. —- \ =, 
Zuck agreed, and they put‘out the announce- ———— — | 
ments. On April Lf, 1876, Facob M. Zuck Clockwise ‘from bottom, facing. page: baptism by immersion; period. Brethren farmer; 
ppened cule: rst @lask of Ake Huntingdon. °°" ota sie cinpts poder Winans ine en ee 
Normal School. Only three students came. 1879, Linnie M: Bosserman, Gaius M. Brambaugh,-Phebe R. Norvis: ~ 


_ One of them was Dr. A. B’s son. That was 
hardly an auspicious beginning. 
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This page: the Bigthinel Building: Huntingdon of ihe period; Young M. G.;'Trough Creek 
cabin interior; Founders Hall; Trough Creek. Facing page; Jacob Zuck (stained glass, 
Carnegie Building); Jacob H: Brumbaugh; James Quinter; H. B. Brumbatigh; Fouriders 
; Chapel; Founders, Students and Oneida Halls; carly anatomy lab. 





It was not-:a complete shock, though, for 
the Brumbaughs had intended to begin sim- 
ply. Other attempts in the Brotherhood 
began as grand projects and ended in fore- 
closure. The Huntingdon Brethren waited to 
avoid that. Their beginning was modest and 
sober, and while they had not expected it to 
be quite that modest, they were not intend- 
ing grandeur either. The founders opened 
with those three students and waited. Soon 
more students came. In less than a year they 
outgrew the one room and moved to the 
nearby Burchinell Building. Then the found- 
ers began to lay plans for a building of their 
own. 

One year later tragedy struck. A smallpox 
epidemic swept Huntingdon; the school had 
to be closed and the students sent home. 
Professor Zuck feared that this was the end of 
the school. It was not strong enough to 


survive sending the student body home in 


mid-term. But there was nothing else to do, 
and it was done, Among the students there 


were three from Ohio who knew that ifthey 


went home, they could never afford to return. 
They decided to:stay, but there was no place 
to go in town, and the farmers out in the 
country were shunning anyone from the 
infected city. The only course was to flee to 
the mountains, and they did, occupying. a 
small abandoned cabin on Trough Creek. The 
weather was bitter, but they survived and 
even enjoyed themselves. "What began as a 
hardship turned. into an adventure, and has 
since become a Juniata legend. The school 
did reopen in late February, and the three 
refugees. retumed. They brought with them 
a youth they. had met in the mountains, 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh. 

‘Tn: April, 1879, the new building -was 
dedicated and étcuipied. A faculty member 
re membered that the addresses that day wete 

“broadly educational, specifically historical, 
and deeply prophetic:” That was altogether | 
an exciting and satisfying day. Everyone felt 
that the little school ‘had arrived. 


Then, another tragedy struck. Jacob Zuck , 


_ was still ayoung man, but he had been in poor 
health since éhilthood. When he moved into 


the new building, the plaster was still wet and ~ 


the rooms were damp. He caught pneumonia 
and lingered several days. Then he diéd: 

The school grieved. But it wasn’t the end. 
Strong leaders pickéd up the work. Another 
Brumbaugh, Professor Jacob H., the doctor's 
brother, replaced Professor a and the 
school went on. 


The trustees felt that a school with a new - 


building deserved a president as well, and 
they: elected Elder James Quinter. He had 
‘been an early spokesman for higher education 
among the Brethren-and was the most promi- 
‘nent publisher in the Brotherhood. Everyone 
respected him. For nine years he lent his 
name and wisdom to the school while Jacob 
ran it. 

Those Brumbaughs, with Zuck and 
Quinter, set-a pattern for deliberate growth 
and strong leadership. 

They were churchmen, though, as well as 
good leaders. They were as concerned about 
their Brethren faith as they were about sound 
education. From the beginning the school 
was a private enterprise. Kor a time it was 


even a stock company. The founders wanted 
it that way because they knew their Brethren 


would not accept a church- sponsored school; 


- and because they - believed -that DaPe lit 


instruction belonged in the ehurch and the 
home. Regular worship was required at the 
Normal School, but .the first religion course 
did not appear me 1882. Yet the school was 
-clearly by Brethren for Brethren who wanted 
to give their youth good education—and 
particularly: teacher training—in a Brethren 
_ atmosphere. The founders wanted education 
and religion in the same place, but they did 
not want them mixed. 

- The Normal program was the heart of the 
curriculum. Rural Pennsylvania needed 
teachers, and Huntingdon Normal undertook 
to train some. In the Eighties and Nineties, 
other departments were added—music, sci- 
ence, and business. The school now called 
itself the Brethren’s Normal College and was 


beginning to think it might become a college. 


In 1893, the name was changed again, to 
Juniata. In 1896, the charter was amended to 
make the institution legally a college. That 
year it was recognized by. the College and 
University Council of Pennsylvania. The next 
year the school graduated its first Bachelor of 
Arts. Juniata was beginning to look like a 
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college. A three-year Bible course was added. 
to_the curriculum that year. In 1899, the 
school.even ventured into secondary éduca- 
tion, founding an academy. which trained 
hundreds of students for the next: two and 
one-half decades. In 1907, a School of Music 
was added and in 1918 that Bible course grew 
into a full-fledged Theological Seminary. The 
curriculum had become an astonishing vari- 
ety.of independent training programs. 


FROM BURNT SOUP TO DEBATE 


Campus activities were springing up too. 
Student life in Professor Zuck’s-day had been 
austere. The residents lived in boarding: 
clubs; bought and ‘cooked their own food. 
Faculty sometimes joined these-clubs, and 
Zuck belonged to one that was distinguished 
for its terrible: burt potato soup. The: aus- 
terity of life-was compensated for by the 
elevation of the extra-eurricular activity. 
There: was only one. That was the literary 

society. It was highly esteemed and was 

called the Eclectic Literary Society. It began 
a 50-year tradition of good debate. The first - 
intercollegiate event was, as a matter of fact, 
a debate in 1902. 

Debate dominated campus activities for 
many years. It was to the students then what 
football is now. In 1910, the Debate Team 
defeated Swarthmore and received this awed 
if acid tribute in that school’s paper: 


There were some six hundred of ’em 
from. Huntingdon, Tyrone and the sur- 
rounding soil—all there with both feet, 
tin horns and willow whistles... 

When the expected—nay, prayed for 
happened . , . pandemoniam broke 
laose. The three Juniata men were liter- 
ally carried off on the shoulders of a 
howling crowd of hoarse-throated 
rooters ... 


At an earlier debate, these rooters put the 
victors on a wagon and went off on a wild 
victory parade through Huntingdon. _ 

There were quieter activities. Choral mu- 
sic began. in.those early literary societies too. 
While it has not had as enthusiastic a history, 
it has had a much longer one. 

_ Intercollegiate sports began the year after 
debate in 1903, when Juniata hosted Sus- 
-quehanna University in a track meet in June. 
Our téam lost. After that, sports were added 
quickly. =] 





But the premier.sport, foothall; came late. 
The trustees held out long. They simply did: 
not want this brutal game on their campus. 
Pick-up games were not even allowed: When 
Joe Landis broke his collarbone in a secret 
scrimmage in 1914; the trustees were grim, 
their worst fears confined: Finally, in the 
fall of 1920 under intense. pressure from the 
students, the trustees relented, The students 
took astonishing action. ‘They | raised $600 
overnight; dispatched Roy “Pee Wee” 
Wolfgang to New York with two'trunks to buy 
equipment; persuadéd the chemistry pro- 
fessor, Dr. Cecil, to-coach:; turned out a squad 
“of 25; arranged and played five games; and 
won one. Since that day Juniatians have loved 


football. : 
RE-ENTER “M. G.” 


Two more Brumbaughs presided over the 
college during these years of growth: In 1893, 
M, G. Brumbaugh; that youth from the 
mountains, becamé the first working presi- 
dent. It was he who began to make the 
Normal-+Sehool into’a college. He ‘stayed at 
Juniata only three years, then took a Jeave of 
absence to.get his Ph.D. at the University of 


Pennsylvania, the first Dunker to do that. He 


remained at Penn as Professor of Pedagogy, 
but the trustees felt he was so: valuable that 
they kept him. as president anyway, making 
still another Brumbaugh, his cousin I. 
Harvey, acting president. This arrangement 
continued for years while M. G. served as 
Commissioner of Education in Puerto Rico. 
and then head of the Philadelphia School 
System: He tried to resign several tinies, but 
the trustees wouldn't hear:of it. 
Finally in.1911, both M. G. and I. Harvey 
submitted their resignations, and this time 
M. G: was firm. The trustees finally made I. 
-Harvey in title what he had been in: fact, He 
served another 13 years.as full president, 28 
years in all. I. Harvey was a’quiet, scholarly 
man who loved the classics and liked teaching 
better than administering, yet he was head of 
the school more years than any other man: 
During the last part of I. Harvey’s presi- 
dency, Juniata began to sort out that 
bewildering array of training programs and to 
decide what kind of college it would be. The 
president worked hard to make the school 


what he fondly called a “right little, tight little - 


college.” The - Normal program and -the 
Academy were phased out; other’ de/art- 
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Facing page: Academy class; Theology faculty, - 924; women students dining; 1910 Debate 
Team; yo young eae dandy; Debate Team victory wagon; ‘members of later track relay team; 
1925 Glee Club 


I. Harvey Brtaniag; interior, Camnegie Library; Oneida Hall; growing Juniata faculty. 
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1921 Baseball Team; early women’s basketball player. This page: early. 
football-players; front page of Juniata Journal; 1920 Football Team; -M. G. Brumbaugh;- 
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ments were integrated into the main cur- 
riculum. In 1922, Juniata-was accredited by 


the Middle States Association, and by 1926, 


even the Theological School was integrated 
into the four-year college curriculum. 

That was the Jubilee Year. Fifty years of 
prolife i rated education came to an end. What 
Juniata lacked in‘academic rigor during those 


years, it made up for in remarkable adapt- 


ability. It tried nearly everything and then 
settled lor being a “right little, tight little - 
college.” 

Although the curricular focus was. not 
clear during those years, the religious em- 
phasis was. “Dhesimitial separation of religion 
and education had long since passed. Religion 
was now a respected and central part of the 
curriculum: It was clear also that not just any 
religion would do. When a Bible professor 
slipped into Unitarianism in 1916, he was 
dismissed despite his 19 years of service. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, in 1925, let it be known what 
kind of place Juniata was. 


First of all, it is a Christian College 
—deédicated to the advancement of right 
living here and teaching that there is a 
hereafter of tremendous significance. 
This College teaches the supremacy of 
God, the deity of Jesus, the power and 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 


The Normal School ‘for Brethren youth was 


now a Christian College. 


FLAPPERS, STUDENT POWER 
AND CIGARS 


M. G. had returned the year before to. 
take up a second stint as president. In 1915, 
he had been elected Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia. Now past 60 and the college’s. most 
illustrious son, he was called back and he 
accepted. He founda lively campus. Flappers 


- and ragtime, shorter skirts and looser morals 


were in’ in America, and while none of these 
was welcomed at Juniata, they had their 
undeniable effect on student life. The 
trustees worried about the behavior of stu- 
dents. They had pressured President I. 
Harvey to tighten discipline. He was a mild 


- man who hadnt the heart for it, and partly for 


that reason had_resigned in 1924. More than 
that, the students were clamoring for power. 
They wanted student government. The 
trustees were afraid that if students got that. | 
power, things might disintegrate completely. 
Well, they eventually got it, and things 


didn’t; although even the urbane M. G, 
wasn't so sure student government was a good 
‘thing. It was, however, here to stay, and the 
trustees made the best of-it. 

Those days saw the first leadership con- 
ference, the beginning of the Drama Club, 
the first Mové-up Day, the founding of the J- 
Club, and the first issue of The Juniatian. 
Students ‘put a gossip column in The Junia- 


tian, began to-haze freshmen, and created a_ 
student handbook so the frosh would undér- — 


stand the hazing. They started going to Skip's 
Inn. By careful. poll, the favorite pin-up 
among.the males at Skip's was Greta Garbo. 


_ The trustees and administration tried’'to keep - 


a tight rein on the high spirits. M, G. wrote 
to a parent in 1928, “Your daughter, throwing 
her arms aiound this boy in the public hall, 


was resented, by every right thinking stu- 
dent.” It is uncertain whether “right think-- 


ing’ had a majority in the student body, but 
it was a powerful. force on. the Board. 

~ It is ironic that the’. unruly Twenties 
should find the college so decidedly Christian 
and fitting that the worldly Dunker, M. G., 
should preside over those times. He was-a 
large and eloquent man, persuasive. and 


attractive. He had a habit that Juniata patient- 


‘ly tolerated. In his years in politics he had 


grown fond of cigars, and at 60 he was too old - 
to give them up: :Yet Juniata in 1924 regarded | 


smoking as grounds for expulsion: M. G. 
reached a quiet settlement with the college; 
he would smoke in his apartment, and people 

would try to forget that they smelled cigar 


smoke wherever he went. When he. died in’ 


1930, he ended a decade and a dynasty. 


MAKING THE PROGRAM. 
EXCELLENT | va 


However, another dynasty was in the 
making. Dr. C. C. Ellis was elected the new 
president. He was-a more austere man than 
- M. G., a fundamentalist who took his religion 
sttaight: He possessed:a spell-binding voice, 
stern morals, two Ph.D.s, and, of all things, 
an Irish sense-of humor. No one could ever 
recall hearing him say a bad word about 
anyone. Now that the school had straightened 


out its program, the faculty set out to make 


_ that program excellent. In 1937, three young 
professors, Doctors Calvert N. Ellis, Harold 
Binkley, and Homer Will, presented a new 


curriculum to the faculty, It placed the 


courses in three divisions and introduced 
: Beneral education. Even Harvard did not get 
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* Divisions of Study. 
sions: 


English, French, German, Music, Spanish) 


Il. The Social Studies (Biblical Studies, Economics and 
Business Administration, Education, History and 
Political Science, Home Ecqnomics, Phitosophy, 
Physital Education, Psychalogy, Socidlogy) 


ing, Mathematics, Physics) 
















The departiients of instruction are grouped in three Divi- 


I. The Arts*and Languages (Art, Classital Languages, 


Il. The Natural Sciences (Biology, Chentetry, Draw- 





_ around to general education until some eight 
years later. In 1940, Juniata was accredited by 
the Association of American Universities, and 
in 1942 the American Chemical Society rec- 
ognized the school and, indirectly, the work 
- of still another Brumbaugh, Dr. N. J., who. 

had built Juniata’s famous chemistry depart- 

ment: Dr, C. G. Ellis continued that tradition 

of strong leadership set by the’ Brumbaughs, 
and during his administration a tradition ‘of 
- academic. ex¢ellence began. too. 

When he retired in 1943, ‘the choice fell 
on his son, Dr. Calvert Ellis. He was promis- 
ing, but he was young. Some trustees had 
their doubts as to whether he could handle 
the job. They took their chances, though; and 
were rewarded by a distinguished presiden- 
¢y. That 1937 curriculum, whith Dr. Calvert 
had helped Create, matked a subtle change in 
the Christian College. In his etiam 
speech in 1943, the new president said: 


the small; denominationally 
related college, rooted in local tradition, 
has a significant role—a role the college 
has visioned but only partially grasped— 
to provide a basic education in the arts 
and sciences in an ec ade friendly to 
the Christian faith . 


Christianity now shaved the stage with the 
secular understandings of the arts and sci- 
ences. The Christian College of the Twenties 
had become a liberal arts college “friendly to 
the-.Christian faith.” 

Students had been quiet through the 
elder. Ellis’ ténure and into President 
Calvert’s first years. Then the World War II 
veterans returned, nearly swamping the cam- 
pus. The student body doubled in two years, 
and the moral climate changed again. These 
men were older and more experienced: ‘The 
transition from barracks to dormitory-was a 
major one, and in the end it was Juniata that 
changed, Then another period of quiet pre- 
vailed, through the Eisenhower years and 
into thé: early- Sixties. Students were some- 
times called apathetic, for they accepted the 
school‘ as they found it; but they were not 
dull. Some of those students are today's 
faculty members. 


In 1955, the football fen went to the 
Tangerine Bowl. The early teams except for 
the ‘29 squad were sadly -undistinguished.. It. . 
was not-until the late Forties that Juniata 
began to play winning football. ‘Since then it 
_ has fielded many. good teams. : 


_ they_have in common with their less- -schooled 


a 


’ The mid-Sixties saw another change. A 
suddenly awakened group of students and 
faculty went to Alabama to join the civil rights 
protests: In .the years following, students 
began to speak angrily against the Viet Nam. - 
War. 

President Calvert Ellis’ administration 
embraced both the World War II.veterans 
anid the Viet Narn War protestors. In those 25 
years, the buildings on campus doubled, the. 
student body quadrupled, and academic ex- 
cellence was established beyond all doubt. 
- When he retired, Dr. Ellis had held the full: 
presidency longer than any other man. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Improving the. faculty was one of his mdst 
important achievements. The early faculty 
members were very dedicated. Sometimes 
they held dual roles, serving as trustees as 
well as professors. However,.they were not 
always well-trained. Today's faculty are, but 


colleagues of the early days a lively concern 
for students. M. G. said: 


‘We purpose to. maintain close person- 
altouchwith our student body. We want 
to know these young men and women 

_,. ..We want to: enter vitally into their’ - 
life purposes; and help develop those 
qualities of mind and soul that will be 

_ received with favor... 


When asked what was the most éignificant 
thing | in his college years, an alumnus said: 

“The relationship ‘I had with.a professor who - 
took a large interest in me, 

The ‘early Brethren were family people, 
who looked after those around them, and left 
behind a tradition of concem that has.lived on 
in the faculty—and is remembered by the 
alumni. Last year, a remarkable 49% of the 
alumni contributed money to the college. For 
years they have been sending not only money 
but their children and grandchildren. . 

While concern may be ‘the faculty's 
greatest gift to the student, teaching is their 
proper business with him. And they. do it 
well. The earliest faculty wanted to train the 
student for the world he would enter: Today's 
professors still do that, but they persuade him 


to think about it: too. Facing’ page: Dr. N. J. Brumbaugh: petiod laboratory scene; Yaung Dr. Calvert N. Ellis; 
Thi nki n g is the mark of a liberally period library visit; Founders Hall from Stone Church; returning war veterans; student life - 

i “scenes; 1955 Tangerine Bowl Team. This page: Galway Kinnel, resident poet, in Alabama 

edueate person. The students of the late Leen postwar construction, Memorial Gym; moving the library; Dr. and Mrs,Ellis; Dr. Earl 


Sixties did a lot of thinking—and more acting Dmol i iatigre & sy Awe W. Crass Anne Ellis Cherry; Dr. Esther M. Doyle; Dr. 


than some of their elders cared to have. Dr. . . 
Ellis retired in 1968, and his successor reaped 
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the full measure of student activism, which 
peaked in 1970 when the Kent State tragedy 
enraged students. Juniata closed for several 
days. For the little school that had once 
prided itself on being right and tight, those 
were disturbing times. 

But President Stauffer held Juniata to- 
gether. During his administration, campus 
rules were adapted to the changes in student 


lifestyle while avoiding the worse excesses of | 


youthful behavior or alumni dismay. The 
college received fiom J. Omar Good its first 
gift of. one million dollars, the endowment 
doubled, salaries of faculty increased signifi- 
cantly, the Environmental Field Station on’ 
Raystown became an exciting addition to the 
campus, and the football tearn went to the 
Stagg Bowl. The school became in those years 
more independent of the influence of the 
church. Today it is a free-standing liberal arts 
college,. though it still values its religious 
heritage. 

During those iconoclastic Sixties, ‘stu- 
dents cared little for traditions. One that 
remained popular was Mountain Day. Back 
in 1926 a student wrote: 


God carved the community surroun- 
ding Huntingdon when he was very 
happy and filled it with all things beau- 
tiful and gave it to us for Juniata. 


Someone wisely in the early years décided to 
celebrate _ Juniata’s beautiful surroundings, 
and every fall since, when the mountains are 
at their loveliest, the college takes a day off to 
‘tramp through them: 

- There have beén other traditions special 
to Juniata: Move-up Day, the Raft Regatta, 
Founders Day, dinks and dark night tribun- 
als, Round-Top holding secrets better left 
untold, and the cherished All-Class Night, 
when classes compete to demonstrate the 
~ best in original drama and ‘sometimes 
achieve, instead, the choicest in creative 
mischief, 
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This page: Dr. Frederick M: Binder; commencement discussion, Drs. John N. Stauffer, — 


Harold B. Brumbategh, Lester M. Rosenberger and John G. Baker; Move-Up Dap; football 


crowd; Jacob. Zuck. 


In 1975, President Stauffer resigned 
because of poor health. Now Juniata has 
elected its eight president, Dr. Frederick M. 
Binder, whose task it will be to lead Juniata 


into its second century. For the ‘first time 


since the founders, the president is not an 
alumnus, but Dr. Binder. brings an apprecia- 
tion for Juniata’s tradition and reputation, “as 
‘well as years of experience as a college 


- president. He is an earthy, informal man who 


likes students and introduces himself to alum- 
nias Fred.” His first.task, he has said, is to 
strengthen the admissions program. Presi- 
dent Binders early months in office give 
promise of more years of strong leadership. 


MORE THAN EXPEC TED 


_ The college has enjoyed .a hundred years 
of good favor. It has been blessed with strong 
leaders, human fellowship; and. academic - 
excellence. Juniata has enjoyed the fruits ofa 
rich heritage. It has ‘had traditions to cherish, 
students to do interesting things, and alumni 
to remember those things fondly. Its. dif. 
ficulties have strengthened it; its disasters 
have not overwhelmed it; and its achieve- 
ments havé graced it. _ — 

The Normal.:School that began in the 


_ imagination of three Brumbaughs has be- 


-ecormne more than anyone expected: President 
Calvert Ellis- often said something. like. that 
about funiata’s students. “The distinctive — 
thing about Juniata,” he would say, “‘is that it 
takes ordinary students and makes of them 
extraordinary persons.” It-is not untisual for 
the students at this college to grow beyond 
what they expected to be. It is not surprising, 
then, that this college has become more than 
the founders expected it to be. 
_ When. Founders’ Hall.was dedicated in 
1879, Jacob Zuck said: “In view of our’small 
beginning and past history, it (would be} 
...dJess than human for us not- to boast 
ourselves a little on an occasion like this. . . 
That was an auspicious moment, a season of 
good favor. This is another. Juniata is one 
hundred years -old. And in view of that 
beginning and this rich history, it would be 
“less than human for us not to boast ourselves 
alittle’ again. = ee, 
It has been a good. century, and-in the 
next, Juniata promises to be more than we 
might expect it to be. ; 
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CREDITS 
SEASON OF GOOD FAVOR 


Written and’ Produced by 
James i. Lehman 


Photo and Decanehe Sources’: 
Juniata College Archives 
: Juniata College Museum 
Office of Public Relations 
James H. Lehman 


Slides from the Collections of 
: 2 Mrs. Calvert N. Ellis 
| The Late Dr. N. J. Brumbaugh 
Dr. Robert L. Fisher 
Office of Public Relations 


Contemporary Slides and Photos, 


= James H: Lehman. 


Mark S. Conti 
Editorial Consultant. Dr. Esther M. Doyle 


Historical Consultant . 
Dr: Earl €. Kaylor, Jr. 


For. the live presentation 
: Narration........... oats James H. Lehman 
Sound Studio. :.,......... New Orient Media 
.-. Robert L. Sandidge 
Music arranged by...........:. «... Greg Price 


Sound Technician. ... 


Guitar accompaniment..,....... .. Greg Price 
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Postscript 
This published version of the Season-narration does not coincide exactly with the 
~ sound track. In order to make the spoken version more readable, 1 edited five quotes; 


here they < appear as originally published or with cantonial chaoues, properly noted. The 


‘citations are: 


1. The description of the Swarthmore debate (p. 5). The ee 3 excerpt from 


the Swarthmore paper is found in Juniata College, by C. C. Ellis, pp. 117-118. 


2.. The quote from President Calvert N. Ellis’ 1943 inaugural speech (p. 9); found - | 


in Juniata College, p. 262. 

3. The quote from M. G: senile vet 's speech (p. 7), found in | Juniata College, 
p. 251. 

4. The 1926 student statement. tp. 12); found in The Scout, Students’ Handbook 
of Juniata College, 1926-27, p: 6. 


5. The quote from Jacob Zuck’s Founders Hall dedication speech (p. 13), found | 


in Reminiscences of Juniata College, by David Emmert, p. 90. 

Two other citations coincide in both versions but are not acknowledged. They are: 
1, The faculty. member's comment on the building dedication (p. 3), found in 
Reminiscences, p. 78. The comnient is by Emmert himself. 
2. M. G. Brumbaugh’s statement conceming “right thinking” (p. 

Dr, Earl-C. Kaylor’s unpublished history: of Juniata. 

There is one other difference between this. published. narration and as sound 
track: After the latter had been completed, an error was discovered concerning the 
‘date of M. G.’s “Christian College” statement. It has here been corrected to 1925, 
the year of his'inauguration, with a minor change included in’ the next pace 
James H. Lehman ; 

January, 1976 


8), taken from 
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James H. Lehman 


James H, Lehi, a 1966 Juniata gradu- 
ate, is a free-lance writer and media consul 
tant working out of Elgin, Il: 


During the past -year lé sérved as a 


“writer-in-residence’ for-The Messenger, the 
Church of the Brethren monthly publication: 
Working with heritage educational resources 
editor Wilbur Brumbaugh, Lehman wrote 
the youth/adult ‘unit of the forthcoming 
heritage learning program being produced by. 
Parish Ministries. Centering on the 1840's, 
Lehman’s unit touches on such aspects of 
Brethren life as life-style, the importance and 
use of the Bible, ordinances, dress, worship, 
love feast, baptism, the “order” ‘of -the 
Brethren, illustrious persons, eastern 
Brethren and westem Brethren; and stories 
about the pioneer Brethren in a young Ameri- 
ea. Available April 15, it will take.thée form of 
a 248-page pape tback with more than 75 
authentic illustrations. 

Lehman's first book; “The Old Brethren,” 
extends the research done for the Sunday 
-school unit. It will soon be published by the 
Pryamid Press. 

Working with media productions is 
nothing aew to Lehman. While serving with 
the Messenger staff, he produced “Roots of 
Messenger,” a ‘slide presentation . for the 
Church of the Brethren. Annual Conference 
held in Dayton, Ohio, last June. 

Lehman is presently researching and pre- 
paring a study document for the Church of 
the Brethren and Higher Education Con- 
ferenee set for Earlham (Ind:) College in 
June. 

While a senior at Juniata, Lehman served 


“as president of Student Government, He 


received the bachelor of arts degree cum 
laude in philosophy. 
- In the ten years since graduation,, 
‘Lehman has earned the master of divinity 
degree from Bethany Theological. Seminary 
(1970) and ‘done additional graduate work at 
‘the University of Chicago: He has served 
with the YMGA of Metropolitan Chicago in 
.the Northwest Youth Outreach Program and 
as a youth director in the Elgin YMCA. 
‘Lehman also directed a coffeehouse in Elgin. 
A native of Manheim, Lehman is married 
to the former Peggy. Anne Katonah. The 
<paueles has-a three-year-old son, Joshua Ran- 
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